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and schoolmasters, potent elements in Maryland life. The whole is set off 
■with illustrations and paper of exquisite fitness. I suffer myself to make but 
one objection, and that is to the statement that any of the churches of Mary- 
land -were built of "imported brick." Where is the proof? In the book 
itself is authentic evidence that St. James church, on Herring's Creek, was 
built of brick made upon the glebe (p. 71). In the Virginia records there is 
abundant reference to brick-making, and surely the Marylanders had as good 
brick-masons and as good brick clay as the Virginians ! 

SouTHEEN HisTOEicAii SOCIETY Papees. Volume XXII. Edited by B. A. 
Brock, Secretary of the Southern Historical Society, BiehmomJ, Va. 
Published by the Society. 1894. William Ellis Jones, Printer^ 
Mr. Brock's selection of papers published in this magazine is extremely 
fine. There are twenty-nine in all, too many to notice in the brief pages of 
this magazine. The paper read by Virginius Newton, on the Confederate 
Nayy, Dr. B. 0. Cave's Oration, Colonel Abraham Fulkerson's Personal Ex- 
perience as a Prisoner on Morris Island, Women of the South, by Colonel W. 
B. Aylett, Memorial Address on General Jubal A. Early, by Hon. John W. 
Daniel, are most interesting to me. The cause of the South could not be 
confided to safer hands than Dr. Brock's, the Secretary of the Society, whose 
splendid loyalty to Virginia does not interfere with the most cordial relations 
with such distinguished Northern men as John Ward Dean and Dr. Anson 
Titus, who honor and esteem him. 

The Sphebb of the State. By Frank Sargent Hoffman. Second Edition. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. The Knickerbocker 

Press. 1895. 

Professor Hoffman gives his views upon government in a manner con- 
venient and attractive. His book is an exceedingly valuable synopsis for the 
lecture-room. It contains, in the main, very little that is new, but his work of 
re-statement is done well and forcibly. Take, for instance, his account of 
the State in its relation to government: "It is by no means a rare occur- 
rence for jurists even to speak of the State when they mean the government, 
and use the word government when they are in reality talking about the 
State. . . . Government is an agent for putting into execution the uiU of the 
State. It has no authority of itself. . . All authority over mundane mat- 
ters ... is with the State. The moment the State loses this authority it 
loses itself. It cannot delegate this authority to any agent ; for then the 
agent would become the sovereign, and the State would annihilate itself by 
becoming a vassal." This is well said. It is a doctrine which the writer has 
insisted on in his own lectures on civil government. And yet it is a doctrine 
long ago taught by such representative Southern thinkers as Judge A. P. Up- 
shur, John Tyler, Littleton W. Tazewell, John C. Calhoun, but which has 
been strangely misrepresented in the North by such distinguished men as 
Judge Story, Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner, and Abraham Lincoln. Now 
the State is the People, and sovereignty is the Will of the people ; and yet 
these elementary facts are seemingly misunderstood in all the books on civil 
government used in the Northern schools. The doctrine popular there is that 
the United States government is sovereign to the extent of its delegated 
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powers, and the States, in a subordinate way, sovereign to the extent of their 
reserved powers. But this contention involves a double offence against 
sound constitutional law, first, in dividing sovereignty, which is a psychological 
element— the will — and then in delegating a fragment of it to an agent. This 
nonsensical doctrine was doubtless resorted to in order to neutralize the right 
of secession ; but the Northern writers seemed to forget that investing the 
States with sovereignty did not involve secession at will. The North had the 
alternative in 1861 of resting its cause upon the inadequacy of justification for 
withdrawal, and that it did not do so, preferring to fly into absurd constitu- 
tional theories, must show that it felt that the South did have just cause to 
consider the compact of Union broken. Mr. Lincoln, who habitually spoke 
of "the sovereignty of government," declared at the same time that "this 
was a government of the people, by the people, and for the people." What 
people ? Surely, either the people of the whole Union collectively or the 
peoples of the States separately. But it is admitted that the States — that is, 
their people — are sovereign in certain respects. Then they are so wholly, for 
sovereignty cannot be divided. Under this view, which is the only logical 
view, Virginia has two governments : one whose headquarters are at Washing- 
ton, and another whose headquarters are at Richmond. Lincoln deserved no 
credit for his ringing exposition of the true nature of government, for his 
whole course of action was in conflict with his words. Nor were the words 
original to him, for seventy years before. Dr. Thomas Cooper, one of the 
ablest philosophical writers of the age, whose warm democracy brought him 
into disfavor with the Federalists for disputing the "sovereignty" of the 
alien and sedition laws, used nearly identical words in his letters on emigra- 
tion, in 1794 : "The government of the United States is the government of 
the people and for the people." 

HisioEY AND Genealogy of Petek Montague, of Nansemond and Lancaster 
Counties, Virginia, and his Descendants — 1621-1894. Compiled and Pub- 
lislwd by Oeorge William Montague, also Compiler arid Publisher of History 
and Oenealogy of the Montague family of America. Amherst, Mass., U. 
S. A. : Press of Carpenter & Moorehouse. 1894. 

The gentleman who compiled this book has done a good work for Vir- 
ginia history, and ought to receive his full measure of praise. Nothing but 
the purest love of his subject could have upheld him in the burdensome labor 
which it unquestionably involved. Myriads of names and myriads of facts 
swell the carefully-stated details into a copious volume of information. The 
work contains matter of interest to thousands not related or connected with 
the Montagues, while that family itself has received the most careful and con- 
siderate attention. Peter Montague, the immigrant to Virginia, as is shown 
by the pedigree in the Herald's Office in England, is traced back through 
many centuries. In glancing over the pages, the eye of the writer is re- 
freshed by many familiar faces, but none comes to him with more cordial 
memories than the countenance of that splendid Virginia gentleman. Judge 
Kobert L. Montague, who threw so much honor and lustre upon the family 
name. I hope the work will have an extensive sale, and in some degree reim- 
burse Mr. Montague for the time and money he has expended upon it. 



